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PROEM: — TO MY WIFE 



I hate had my days of sadness : youth, which we review in age, 
Spelling once again its syllables, was a blurred and blotted page. 

Drifting down the tide of Time my tiny bark, unguided, passed 
Toward the Maelstrom of Manhood, puppet both of wave and blast 

But an all-protecting Providence watched the craft, when tempest-tost 
On the Atlantic of Adversity ; and the vessel was not lost 

Through the distance, when the clouds were lifted by the eddying 

breeze, 
Sunny sapphire Bkies shone on me, with, beneath, Pacific seas. 

But the gloom came down around me, and the billows rolled and 

moaned, 
And the little labouring ark with more than human agony groaned. 

Shoals and sunken rocks around it, — like a frenzied steed that flies, 
Terror burning, like a beacon, in his wide-distended eyes, — 

Through this Archipelago of danger such as no one knows, 

Save the wanderer in a wilderness, filled with savage hungry foes-— 

(9) 



10 TO MY WIPE. 

Rode the Argo of my Destiny ; for what storm could overwhelm 
When God's holy hand, or else His angel's, held the fragile helm] 

Suddenly from the desperate darkness stole the tender, trembling light 
Of a luminous, blushing planet, gushing gently on my sight 

And the gloom fell down before it, and the billows knew surcease, 
And the horrid howling winds reclined in slumber, breathing peace. 

Night by night the sun descended, and I saw the moon arise, 
With that luminous planet near it, like a deity, in the skies. 

Then said I unto my spirit — "Reigning in those realms above, 
O, my soul, behold at last the unassuming Star of Love. 

" Like a queen she walks the infinite, saying softly, * Peace ! be still !' 
And the lion winds and waters crouch, submissive to her will." 

Now in safety rides my vessel, for that luminous, blushing star 
Sits for ever in my " House of Life," a ruling Guardian Lar ; 

And the haven it has entered lies encircled by a shore 

Green as Eden was, calm as Heaven is; and the storm is known no more. 

There with one whose type is Beauty, Adam-like, I dwell in dreams, 
Whose realities were delirium, sleeping by love's silver streams. 

Eve, my angel, always with me, leads my spirit by the hand 
Tenderly from its painful memories toward the Better — Happier Land. 

And like ghosts, when, clarion-tongued, proud Chanticleer salutes the 

dawn, 
All my ghastly recollections flit, like shadows, and are gone. 
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PART L 



When the weird and wizard bats were flitting round 

his dusky way, 
Over a moorland, like a whirlwind, rushed the knight, 

Sir Roland Grey; 
When the crimson sun was setting, as the yellow moon 

arose, 
Far and faint, behind Sir Roland, sank the slogan of 

his foes — 

Far and faint ; and growing fainter as he reached the 

forest sward, 
Spreading round for many an acre over the lands which 

owned him lord. 
As he dashed along the woodland, fitfully, upon the 

breeze, 
Swept the "tu-who-o" of the owlet through the naked 

forest trees; 
2 (13) 
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And the loudly whirring black-cock through the creaking 

branches sprung, 
Frightened by his horse's hooves, that like the Cyclops' 

anvil rung — 
Like a hurricane on he hurried, wood and valley gliding 

past, 
While around him, o'er him, on him, burst the sudden 

autumn blast. 

Down upon him, in a deluge, rushed the cold November 

rain; 
But the wind about him whistled, and the tempest swept 

in vain. 
What to him was wind or tempest, when his brain was 

seared with flame? 
What to him was earth or heaven, when his soul was 

sick with shame? 

In the dreary, desolate desert on his ears had burst a 

tale, . 
That, like falling thunder, stunned and left him terrified 

and pale; 
How, while he was battling bravely, like a true and holy 

knight, 
For the sacred tomb of Christ, against the swarthy Mos- 

lemite ; 
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How, while round him lances shivered, armor rang, and 

arrows fell, 
And the air was mad with noises — Arab shout and 

Pagan yell — 
She, the partner of his heart, descended (so the legend 

said) 
From the ancient Saxon monarchs, sank in shame her 

sunny head. 

From his friends — his growing glory — over dark and 

dangerous seas — 
From his red-cross banner proudly flowing, floating on 

the breeze — 
Over field and flood he travelled, flinging fame and honor 

by, 

With a heart as full of hell as full of glory was the sky. 

All his mind became a chaos ; but along its waste there 

stole 
* What his bloody purpose shook, and what was manna 

to his soul, — 
Memories of his youthful moments, when through grassy 

glen and wood 
He wandered with the lady Gwineth, dreaming none so 

fair and good ; 
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And he saw her sweetly smiling, as when at her feet he 
knelt, 

And with bold but modest manner on his burning pas- 
sion dwelt — 

Felt her fall upon his bosom — felt her tears upon his 
cheek, 

As he felt them when his tongue was all too full of joy- 
to speak ! 

And his heart was slowly softening — when a hoarse 

voice bade him "yield!" 
And a claymore clanked and clattered on the bosses of 

his shield; — 
Rising round him, closing on him, sprang an ambush of 

his foe, 
The despoiler of his honor ! All his answer'was a, blow ! 

All his soul was in his arm ; and, as his foemen closed 

around, 
Vassal after vassal, wounded, yelling, fell and bit the 

ground ; 
But when through the wood there rushed an hundred 

thronging to the fight, 
Charging through them, still defying, Roland safety 

sought in flight. 
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When the crimson sun descended, as the yellow moon 

arose, 
Far and faint behind Sir Roland sank the slogan of his 

foes — 
Far and faint, and waxing fainter, as he reached the 

forest sward, 
Spreading round for many an acre, over the lands that 

owned him lord. 

Like a whirlwind on he hurried, though the storm was 

raging sore: 
In his heart he carried torture : there was music in its 

roar — 
Like a hurricane on he hurried, spurring on with loosened 

rein, 
Till he checked his jaded courser on his old paternal 

plain. 

Clouds were scudding over the heavens ; wild the tem- 
pest roared around; 

And the very earth was shaking with the thunder's 
heavy sound; 

But between the lightning flashes, frowning grimly, here 

and there, 

Loomed his old ancestral castle, with its old ancestral air. 
2* 
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There, the barbican — the draw-bridge — there, the an- 
cient donjon-keep, 

With its iron-banded portals — there, the moat in sullen 
sleep ! — 

Galloping onward, lo! he halted, for they kept strict 
watch and ward, 

And his courser's clanking hooves had roused the ever- 
wary guard. 

Loud above the increasing tempest rose the warder's 

threatening hail; 
Louder rose the ringing answer from a lip that scorned 

to quail : 
" Grey of Grey !" the warrior thundered, " he who fears 

nor bolt nor dart — 
He who is your master, vassal — Roland of the Lion 

Heart !" 

Clanking, clattering, grating, slowly up the huge port- 
cullis went, 

And the draw-bridge over the moat creaking, shrieking, 
downward bent; 

On his armour flashed the torch-light, over helmet, 
cuirass, shield, 

With its lion d'or couchant upon a stainless argent 
field. 
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Over rode he, frowning fiercely, throwing from him 

ruddy light, 
Flashing, like a burning beacon, on his startled vassals' 

sight. 
Rose the draw-bridge, fell the barrier, closed the oaken 

gates behind. 
— All was silence save the roaring of the wild November 

wind. 
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PART II. 



In a lofty vaulted chamber, pillared, Gothic, full of 
gloom, 

But that flashes of the fire-light fitfully fell athwart the 
room — 

Ruddy gleams of fading fire-light, lighting many a 
bearded face, 

On the fluted hangings woven — founders of her hus- 
band's race — 

On a carven couch in slumber lay the Lady Gwineth 

Grev, 
Traces of a smile yet lingering on a cheek of rosy 

May— 
On the softest velvet slumbering, in a mist of golden 

hair, 
Trembling on her heaving bosom, and along her neck 

as fair. 
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Seemed she like the Goddess Dian sleeping in some 

lonely wood, 
Or a nun on convent pallet dreaming only what was 

good: 
By her stood an outened flambeaux, from which, blue, 

and thin, and rare, 
Stole a wave of trembling vapor, slowly melting into 

air. 

But the tapestry was lifted, and a form in steel 

array 
Suddenly entered, and his coming drove the waning 

mist away. 
-—Treading softly o'er the rushes Roland stept beside his 

bride, 
In the passing of a moment standing at her couch's side. 

Like an angel seemed the lady, lying in her rosy 

rest ; v 
Like a devil seemed the knight, with passion raging in 

his breast : 
For within his bosom, gnawing all his heart with teeth 

of fire, 
Reigned Revenge, and on his forehead burned the purple 

hue of ire. 
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Slowly bending over his wife, but making not a sound, 

he gazed 
Upon her, while his glaring eye-balls, like twin torches, 

brightly blazed. 
— Starting, feeling one was near her, Gwineth raised 

her golden head, 
Looking round her — flashed his falchion, and she sank 

in silence — dead I 

Roared the tempest; crashed the thunder; even the 

castle seemed to quail 
And tremble, like a living thing, before the fury of the 

gale; 
But the fierce and fearless murderer turned to where his 

child reclined, 
Asleep, amid the thunder's crash, the rushing rain and 

roaring wind. 

As he bent above his boy, dim memories of days long 
back 

Came, like stars an instant seen amid the autumn tem- 
pest's rack; 

But as swiftly over his spirit flashed the ruin of his 
name — 

Flashed the withering thought that even that child might 
be the child of shame. 
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Wildly then he raised his glaive, but wilder, sterner, still, 

without, 
Swelled the tempest, burst the thunder, yelled the winds 

with maniac shout; 
While the lightning, red and vivid, quivered through the 

skies in ire, 
Till the chamber with its flashes seemed a blazing hall 

of fire. 

With this climax of the tempest — thunder, lightning, 

rain and wind — 
Roland felt an awful doubt creep tremblingly athwart 

his mind; 
Slowly, slowly, it arose, and grew gigantic ; slowly, 

slowly, 
Cloud-like, overshadowing him, darkening his spirt 

wholly. 

Then, like Saul of Eld, he trembled, feeling his deed 

was .one of guilt — 
Believing heaven itself asserted it was innocent blood he 

spilt — 
Feeling heaven was interfering, sank his heart, and fell 

his blade, 
And the superstitious murderer tottered, wailing and 

dismayed. 
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" Be she spotless/ 9 groaned the warrior, " I have done a 
grievous crime — 

Stained the snowiest shield that ever graced the temple- 
walls of Time. 

— Thou, my noblest and my fairest ! with thy mother's 
Saxon eye — 

Shall my hand, too, strike thee lifeless? No! I cannot 
see thee die I" 

Suddenly Roland saw the peril hanging over his guilty 

head — 
Felt that he could never hide him from the vengeance 

of the dead — 
Saw the heartless headsman smiling, and the axe, and 

heard the crowd 
Shouting curses on the assassin — and the chieftain 

groaned aloud — 

Groaned, for that his deed had robbed him of a home 

and of a name, 
Hurling on hid orphan son the damning heritage of 

shame : 
Life and lands by law were forfeit ; he had driven his 

offspring forth, 
Rudely — ruthlessly — to wander one of the Ishmaelites 

of earth. 
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Bat a sudden thought came over him, and his lofty eye 

again 
Flashed with resolution, stern and strong as was his 

spirit's pain. 
•'Shall I rob thee of thy birthright — rob thee of thy 

noble name, 
Of our old ancestral castle, and our fathers' deeds of 

fame ? 



" Shall I fling thee forth to struggle with a never-sparing 

world; 
Knowing every eye will scorn thee, every lip at thee be 

curled ? 
Know thee, budding bloom of beauty, withering in thy 

youth away — 
Feel thy infant promise fading — see thy falcon-eye decay? 

" Did I give thee life to cloud it — life to poison every 
breath ? 

Better far the dreary dungeon, and the dark and iron 
death ! 

Never ! Let them heap upon me rock on rock Olympus 
high; 

None shall see a sinew quiver, none shall hear the slight- 
est cry. 
3 
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" ' Blood for blood* is rightly written : I have slain a spot- 
less wife, 

And will dree a heavy penance — yield the law my for- 
feit life; 

Come the judgment, I will meet it ; and the torture shall 
not tear 

Word from me to make a beggar of my rightful, righteous 
heir." 

As the stricken knight was speaking, in the distance died 

the storm; 
And the moonlight on the casement wandered sweetly, 

rested warm; 

Through the golden glass it floated, fluttering over the 

lady's hair, 
Till she seemed a mild Madonna, watched by angels, 

slumbering there. 

Shaken by the storm of conscience, Roland sank upon 
his knee, 

Sudden as before a hurricane falls some famous forest 
tree — 

Sank beside pale, placid Gwineth, weeping, wailing, sor- 
row riven, 

Feeling God had spoken, praying that his crime might 
be forgiven. 
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All that long and dreary night, Sif Roland watched beside 

the dead. 
Humbly kneeling in the rushes strown around the carven 

bed. 
Slowly, quietly approaching came the gray-eyed dreamy 

dawn, 
Making every thing about him seem more desolate and 

wan. 

One by one the stars went out, and slowly over the Orient 

came 
Streaks of rose and tints of purple, flakes of gold and 

rays of flame, 
And around the ancient castle Roland heard the hum of 

those 
That from quiet sleep were waking, as they, one by one, 

arose. 

Slowly through the painted casement, touching first the 

chamber crown 
And the groined roof, the sunlight stole in lovely lustre 

down 
Over the tapestry, that glistened, gleaming with its golden 

ray, 
Till it kissed the russet rushes where in yellow sleep it 

lay. 
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Came the Lady Gwineth's maidens, starting at the sudden 

sight 
Of their lord. Sir Roland, standing like a warrior for the 

fight; 
But he waved them on ; and, wondering, they unto the 

sleeper went — 
Shrieking loudly, shrieking wildly as above her corpse 

they bent* 

Startled by the sudden clamor, Roland's son in fright 

awoke, 
As from all sides, madly rushing in the room, the vassals 

broke ; 
Gathering round him, gazing on him, looking on the 

bloody brand 
And the lady, who. when living, was the loveliest in the 

land. 

Not a word the warrior uttered, though his son implored 
him sore, 

And they led him like an infant toward the oaken cham- 
ber-door ; 

There he turned and gazed on Gwineth, looking on her 
face his last; 

Then between his guards in silence to the castle-prison 
passed. 
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There they left him ; but at mid-day came, and, beckon- 
ing, bade him forth 

To journey, not as he was wont to, from his ancient 
honored hearth: 

To an arm£d guard they gave him, and amid their stern 
array, 

Haughty, lofty-souled and silent, Roland sternly rode 
away. 



3* 
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PART III. 



When the gathering gloom of night in swarthy shadows 

floated down 
On the mountain and the forest, Roland saw the distant 

town; 
Over its walls, and round its towers, a dim and sickly 

lustre lay, 
Like the gray and ghostly haze that heraldeth the 

dawning day: 

While, behind those walls and turrets, standing blackly 

in her light, 
Full and large the lurid moon rose ghastily upon the 

night ; 
Shrouded in a cloud of crimson, slowly, slowly as he 

came 
Rising higher, higher, higher, till the east was full of 

flame. 
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As his guards approached the gates — did she sink or did 
they rise ? 

Behind the black gigantic towers the planet vanished 
from his eyes. 

All without was solemn blackness, but within was drea- 
rier dark, 

Save when from some grim old building stole a taper's 
trembling spark. 

Slowly through the lengthy streets, between old houses 
rising high, 

O'er which, heavy and sepulchral, bent the purple pall- 
like sky, 

Through the town they bore him on, until frowningly, 
at last, 

Rose the castle-walls before them, huge and massy, broad 
and vast. 

With a last look on the heavens, the knight rode on be- 
neath the gate: 

Stepping from his steed he bowed him, stately, to his 
fearful fate: 

On his limbs they fastened fetters, cold ! how cold ! their 
chill ness ran 

Freezing through his blood, the spirit of the stern, un- 
conquered man. 
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Through a gallery they led him to a dark and dismal 
cell, 

Where they left him. Sad and solemn, heavy, awful as 

a knell. 
Seemed the fading of their footsteps, as he heard them 

slowly glide 
Through the long and vaulted corridor till their very 

echo died. 

Days went by— days dark with anguish, for his con- 
science, like a spur, 

Drove him o'er the wastes of memory which were never 
black before; 

Weeks slid by, and months — such months ! such bitter 
months of pungent pain, 

That their very hours seemed serpents gnawing at his 
heart and brain. 

Next they led him forth to trial : like a child he bowed 

and went, 
With his once black hair like snow, and his stalwart form 

so bent, 
And his beard so long and white, and his cheek so thin 

and wan, 

m 

Even his very keepers thought it was a ghost they gazed 
upon! 
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When before his ermined judges, stately, silent, Roland 

came, 
Over his cheek there flashed and faded, suddenly, a flush 

of flame : 
Like a falling star it faded: lofty and erect he 

turned, 
With the feeling that aroused it under his iron Will 

inurned. 

" Roland, Baron Grey !" the crier, in the ancient Latin 

tongue, 
Which, like some old bell in tolling, through the vaulted 

building rung: 
Cold and stern the prisoner answered— cold and stern — 

devoid of fear — 
Looking haughtily around him : — " Roland, Baron Grey, 

is here!" 

Muttering the solemn charge, they bade him answer? 

but he stood 
Cold, and calm, and motionless, as though he were nor 

flesh nor blood, 
But, rather, all a bronzed statue of the proud, primeval 

time — 
In his silence self-devoted — in his very guilt sublime. 
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Thrice they prayed him : while he listened, not a quiver 

on his brow, 
Not the movement of a hair upon his head or beard of 

snow, 
Not the motion of a lip, nor even the flutter of an 

eye, 
Betokening that he even heard them — he was there alone 

to die. 

In the distant, dreary years, so run the legends even 

now — 
Misty legends on whose summits slumber centuries of 

snow — 
Lofty legends round whose summits clouds have lain for 

solemn ages — 
Legends penned with iron pens in blood by Draco-minded 

sages — 

It was written, they should bear him to a dungeon under 
ground, 

Far beneath the castle moat, where came no single 
human sound, 

And unto the earth should chain him, naked, on the icy 

ground — j 

Naked, like the sage Prometheus, on the mountain's sum- 
mit bound. 
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Water — there was none for him, save that which flowed 

in the castle moat, 
On whose green and slimy surface newts and mosses 

loved to float — 
Bread — a crust a day — so, starving, freezing, there the 

Doomed was spread, 
Pressed with weights of stone and iron till he answered 

or was dead. 

Did he answer guiltless, lo! the trial; guilty, lo! the 

axe; 
Death before the grinning thousand ! worse than were a 

myriad racks I 
While the trial were an evil quite as grievous, quite as 

great, 
For the verdict of his peers would rend from him his 

proud estate: 

But, if he died silent, then his lands would pass in quiet 

down 
To bless his boy, his innocent boy, and not escheat unto 

the crown: 
So he chose the darksome dungeon, rather there to die 

alone 
Than by cowardly fear to steal the birthright of his 

orphan son. 
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But, beside this, came the thought that, by this penance 

he might win 
Forgiveness from offended Heaven for his now-repented 

sin. 
" Noble Roland," quoth his judges, " answer, ere it be 

too late; 
Heavy,. else, must be our judgment — heavier thine awful 

fate." 

Then arose the ghostly knight, with his spectral eyes 

aflame, 
While a more than mortal vigor coursed and circled 

through his frame; 
And he gazed upon them smiling, and like hollow thunder 

brake 
His accents on the swarthy silence: — thus and so the 

chieftain spake: 

"Lords! I answer not. If guilty, God will judge my 

sinful soul: 
For my body — that is yours ! I yield it to your stern 

control. 
Would you have me — me, a warrior, like a coward plead 

for life? 
Death and I are old acquaintance ! I have met him in 

the strife— 
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"I have met him when the air was swooning with a 
ghastly fear; 

When the Moslem swept before us, driven like a herd 
of deer ; 

When our voices mocked the thunder, shouting, ' Eng- 
land and Saint George!' 

And the lightning of our falchions rained like flashes 
from a forge ! 

" There, amid the clash and clang of sword and shield, 

I strove with Death — 
That I conquered, ye may see ; and now I yield to him 

my breath — 
Where there is no rescue, yield ! and, as one would call 

a bride, 
So I bid the grisly monarch smilingly unto my side. 

"Shall I yield my broad estates, my castles and my 

manor lands, 
To the harpies of the law, to hold them with unhallowed 

hands ? 
Shall I send my youthful heir forth with a stain upon 

his crest? 
No! my eaglet yet shall reign an eagle in his parent 

nest. 

4 
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" Lords and judges, I have done: no further words shall 

pass my lips, 
Save prayers to Heaven, that my soul may, sun-like, rise 

from death's eclipse." 
Silently, he braved them still ; and, sighing, sad, and full 

of gloom, 
His judges sent him forth to struggle with the sharp and 

lingering doom. 

Did he tremble at their sentence ? Not a muscle quivered, 

not 
A sign to mark he heard, save on his cheek one purple 

spot: 
Statelier yet than ever, firmer, with a long triumphant 

breath, 
Roland, smiling on his judges, sternly walked to certain 

death. 
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PART IV. 



In his cell the knight is lying, naked, fettered foot and 

hand, 
Bound unto the rocky ground with many an iron link 

and band ; 
On him lie the piles of granite, pressing, pressing; yet 

he still 
Looks on death with lofty eye — so giant is his mighty 

will. 

Day by day, he lay and suffered, wrung with agony, but 
content — 

Day by day, though hard to bear was his grievous punish- 
ment — 

Never once, though, hour on hour, they piled the jagged 
granite higher 

On his quivering limbs, he murmured; yet his very veins 
were fire. 
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Once, however, came his jailer, saying that his nephew 
sought 

His presence ; and the knight, consenting, in his brother's 
son was brought ; 

" Uncle Roland," quoth he, weeping, " what is this that 
I have done? 

Curses, curses on my head ! curse, uncle, curse thy bro- 
ther's son! 

" Mine the tongue that wrought this evil — mine the false 

and slanderous tongue 
That did to death the Lady Gwineth — ! my soul is 

sadly wrung!" 
"Demon, devil!" groaned the warrior — "devil of the 

evil eye ! 
Look upon the awful horror wrought by thy atrocious 

lie. 

ie ? was it all a falsehood ? Tell me, was it all — 

ill— all i 

and let these prison walls, oppressed with horror, 

■n thee fall!" 

is false ! Mine, too, the ambush ; for I sought to 

;rasp thy lands— 

to win the lady Gwineth, with thy blood upon 

ny hands. 
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" But she drove me forth with scorn ; and then I coined the 

lying tale — 
O ! forgive me, Uncle Roland ! give me leave to weep 

and wail ; 
Give me leave to sit in sackcloth, heaping ashes on my 

head ; 
Mourning in some craggy cavern for the early lost and 

dead." 

" Unexampled liar and traitor ! first of all our noble 

name 
Guilty of so black a treason ! first to stain our shield with 

shame ! 
Hence ! away ! I — No ! repent ! begone ! and pray for 

my repose : 
Life on both of us too soon for our grievous crimes will 

close. 

" I forgive thee — now away — nay, do not touch me 1 1 am 

wan — 
Sick with suffering — mad with anguish — Go !" The 

penitent man is gone. 
— Once again he lies alone, save his agony, alone ; 
Then they come and pile upon him heavier weights of 

iron and stone. 

4* 
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Still more pallid, at the even, Roland in his anguish 

lay, 
Wrestling, for his soul was strong, with his body's slow 

decay ; 
And the sweat upon his forehead stood and rolled and 

fell like rain, 
Cold, while pain and fire and fever battled in his heart 

and brain. 

Now and then his senses wandered ; now again his mind 

was calm, 
And he wrung from out his suffering penitential draughts 

of balm ; 
Then again his senses left him, and he lay in phrenzy 

there, 
Talking wildly in his madness with the dim, impalpable 

air. 

Now, he saw the Lady Gwineth wandering in her 

maiden joy; 
Now, he viewed her in her chamber frolic with her baby 

boy; 
Now, he saw her sadly lying, all her bosom bathed with 

blood; 
And beheld himself as o'er her on that fatal night he 

stood. 
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Was he dreaming? through his dungeon stole a pale 

purpureal light, 
Flowing round him, floating round him, making daylight 

of its night ; 
In its midst, his gentle Gwineth, while around her brow 

there flowed, 
Fluttering flame, a golden halo I that with heavenly 

glory glowed. 

Did he hear her ? Was it real ? with an angel's voice she 

spake : 
How the words, like flakes of music, silver music! 

sweetly brake, 
Round and round him ! how they floated, ringing in his 

ravished ears, 
Like the notes of Memnon's lyre, or chantings from the 

distant spheres I 

" Coming, Roland, from that heaven where, though clad 

with light, I sigh 
And languish for the softer lustre of thy gentle loving 

eye, 
I await thee, singing, singing hymns to cheer thy dying 

hour 
That the Cherubim sang in Eden when it first arose in 

flower. 
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" Hearken ! how my notes are mingling— one by one, and 

two by two, 
Dropping on thy brain as falls on fading roses freshening 

dew; 
Three by three, they upward circle: thou hast heard 

them in thy dreams, 
When I came, a missioned spirit, from the four eternal 

streams. 

" I can see them, though thine eyes can only compass 

earthly vision : 
Soon, O, Roland ! soon, O, Roland ! thou shalt see with 

eyes elysian: 
Then the notes that now thou hearest thou shalt see, as 

on they flow, — 
Angels that are rarest air ! and view them through their 

dances go." 

Still, entranced, the sufferer listened ; and it seemed as 

from his pain 
Sweeter music, yet was born, for holier hymning lulled 

his brain; 
Very wild his agony; very; but between its bars his 

eyes 
Saw the angels as they wandered on the walls of 

Paradise. 
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Faint and fainter grew he, while the melody loud and 

louder rang, 
Till it seemed not only Gwineth but a myriad angels 

sang; 
And his soul seemed rising, rising, rising from his pallid 

clay, 
Which, each moment, grew more feeble — faintlier 

wrestling with decay. 

Burst upon his ears one swell ! it seemed an anthem of 

the spheres, 
Jubilant, divinely ringing ; swam his eyes with happy 

tears — 
" Come, forgiven one," the cadence, " chastened spirit, 

come, arise 
From thine earthly prison-house to holy homes beyond 

the skies." 

Fainter, fainter, still more feeble, grew the sufferer as 

he heard, 
And a sigh swooned on the silence, soft as breathing of 

a bird, — 
And all was over. In his trance his spirit's sparkling 

feet had trod 
The realms of space, and gone from earth, through air, 

to judgment and to God. 



NOTE 



TO 



PENANCE OP ROLAND 



The judgment of the peine forte et dure, on an instance of which 
our ballad is founded, was well known in the ancient law of England. 
As has been seen, it was terribly severe. The circumstances of the 
judgment were as follows : When a prisoner stood charged with an 
offence, and an indictment had been found against him, before he 
could be tried he was called upon to answer, or, in technical parlance, 
to plead. A plea, in law, is an answer, either affirming or denying the 
offence charged in the indictment, or, if of a dilatory character, show- 
ing some ground why the defendant should not be called upon to answer 
at all. In those days, in all capita] cases, the estates of the criminal, 
on conviction and judgment, were forfeited to the crown. The blood 
of the offender was considered as corrupted, and, as a consequence, 
his property could not pass to his family, who, although innocent, 
suffered for the faults of the criminal. Crimes, therefore, where the 
punishment fell, not only on the criminal but on his immediate relatives, 
were of comparatively rare occurrence. An admission of guilt pro- 
duced the same effect as a conviction. If the defendant, however 
stood mute, obstinately refusing to answer, by which behaviour he 
preserved his estates to his family, he was sentenced to undergo the 
judgment of the peine forte et dure, 

(47) 
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"The English judgment of penance for standing mute," says Chief 
Justice Blackstone, in his admirable Commentaries, " was as follows : 
That the prisoner be remanded to the prison from whence he came, 
and put into a low, dark chamber ; and there be laid on his back, 
naked unless where decency forbids : that there be placed upon his 
body as great a weight of iron as he could bear and more ; that he 
have no sustenance, save only on the first day, three morsels of the 
worst bread ; and, on the second day, three draughts of standing water, 
that should be nearest to the prison door ; and in this situation this 
should be alternately his daily diet till he died, or (as anciently the 
judgment ran) till he answered. 19 

With respect to this horrid judgment, Christian, in his notes to the 
same work, goes on to say : that " the prosecutor and the court could 
exercise no discretion, or show no favor to a prisoner who stood obsti- 
nately mute." " In the legal history of this country," (England,) he 
continues, " are numerous instances of persons who have had resolution 
and patience to undergo so terrible a death in order to benefit their 
heirs by preventing a forfeiture of their estates, which would have 
been a consequence of a conviction by a verdict. There is a memo- 
rable story of an ancestor of an ancient family in the north of England. 
In a fit of jealousy, he killed his wife ; and put to death his children 
who were at home by throwing them from the battlements of his 
castle ; and proceeding with an intent to destroy his only remaining 
child, an infant nursed at a farm-house at some distance, he was inter- 
cepted by a storm of thunder and lightning. This awakened in his 
breast compunctions of conscience. He desisted from his purpose, 
and having surrendered himself to justice, in order to secure his estates 
to this child, he had the resolution to die under the dreadful judgment 
of the peine forte el dure." This tale is the base of our romance. 



POEMS. 
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MADELINE. 
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And the will therein lieth, which dieth not Who knoweth the 

mysteries of the will, with its vigor? For God is but a great will 

pervading all things by nature of its intentness. Man doth not yield 

himself to the angels, nor unto death utterly, save only through the 

weakness of his feeble will. 

Joseph Glanvill. 



Once — be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 

Weeping eyes, be calm and cease to flow ! — 

There was one, a pure and perfect blossom, * 

Pure as snow, 

Bending o'er me, as the lily bendeth, 

Gazing on the loving stream below. 

(51) 
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She was mine, and, though full many fairer 
Since have gleamed and faded on my eye, 

Unto none can memory compare her ; 

For on high 

She is reigning, idol of the angels, 
And is happy in the highest sky. 



Darkness, dreariness and dim December 

(How the wailing winds did groan and fret !) 

Were around us ; on the hearth an ember 

Lingering yet, 

But it faded ! and the star I worshipped 
Sank, and, like a star, in silence set. 



Then her agonized and frantic mother 

Wove her fingers through her frozen hair ; 

Knelt her pallid, horror-stricken brother 

In despair: 

Neither thinking of my desolation 
Over the faded clay that yet was fair. 
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Still be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 

Cease to weep, O, overflowing eyes ! 
Can thy beating bring the perfect blossom 

From the skies? 
Can thy tears revive its wilted ruin 

That in yonder humble hillock lies ? 



I had died long since and joined the angel 
Where she wanders by some golden rill, 

But that nightly, with a sweet evangel, 

Comes she still, 

Whispering, " Tarry ; die not : no one dieth, 
Save through childish feebleness of will." 



Sometimes — but the very thought is madness 

I imagine that I only dream — 
That my soul, oppressed with solemn sadness, 

Sees a gleam 
Born of frenzy, and creates the shadow 

As the tree makes shadows in the stream* 

5* 
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Then she comes again, and gently pressing 
Lips, that murmur music, on my brow, 

Woos me with a kiss and with a blessing 

From my wo; 

While her golden tresses, falling round me, 
Like a saintly radiance, float and flow. 



Late — it was a dim and dreamy even,— 
I was seated in the aspen's shade, 

And the moonlight tinged the grass with silver 

Where it played; 

Where, in waving light and floating shadow, 
Stood the spirit of the sainted maid. 



"Listen!" said she, and her words ran through 
me; 
" Death approaches : yield thee, and again 
We shall meet, and thou, beloved, shalt woo me 

With the strain 
That united angels sing in Eden 
Where is joy, and never more is pain,* 
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So be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 

Cease to weep, O, overflowing eyes ! t 
Pillowed on thy heart, shall sleep the blossom 

. Of the skies ; 
Then thy tears shall flow not, save in rapture, 

When thy hymeneal hymns arise. 



#** 






THE WREN. 
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A little garden-plot, like an oasis 
That sometimes gems a desert, lies behind 

My city-home. A spot of green it is, 
Walled in with* brrckr \#idfl|tarooingly, th< 



Stoops, trifling amorously with my Indian roses, 
Kissing their crimson lips. A woodbine wreathes, 

Blushing with love, a latticed bower, and dozes, 
And, sleeping, many a sylvan secret breathes. 



Tulips I have in season; poeonies; 

Narcissi, odorous-breathed and classical flowers, 

Fair as their sire, who, gracing Grecian leas, 

Sighed, loving his own loveliness, hours on hours. 

(56) 
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These are the blooms of spring, but summer brings 
Her loftier beauties, and the dahlia nods 

His brows of fire ; the lustrous lily rings 
Her lucid bells ; the Iris (known to gods), 

Bird-like, expands her wings, and, as she fades, 

Is followed, as is Artemis by the sun, 
By Artemesias, till autumnal shades 

Fall, like a curtain, when my play is done. 

But more than even my flowers I prize a bird 
That one day caught my eye — a russet wren, 

With song as sweet as ever ObSron heard, 
Learned, so I thought, in some secluded glen 

Deep in the sunny South. I sat and listened, 

My poet-soul o'erflowing with his lay, 
Which gushed, and gushed, and fell — a fount that glistened 

Unseen, but heard, a long, long summer day — 

A day in June. Ah ! well do I remember, 
Though winter croons around me now, the minute ! 

That very morning, like a glowing ember, 
My first rose bloomed, and at the dawn my linnet 
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Sang for the first time. 'Twas a happy day, 

A very, very happy one, this hour 
Happily recalled. As one in love I lay, 

My passionate heart expanding into flower. 

I built a box for him — a tiny house, 
And hid it in the woodbine, with a door 

So very small that nothing, save a mouse, 
Or he, might stir the quiet of its floor. 

Next day returned the wren, who far and near 
Peered half suspiciously, his little eyes 

Glistening, like jewels, with a timorous fear : 
He entered it, as it were Paradise; 

But soon emerging, mounted it, and sang 

So long I thought his swelling throat would burst 

With so much melody : yet so sweetly rang 
His wild- wood notes, I sat as one athirst, 

Drinking deep draughts of song, desiring more. 

At last he flew. It seemed the sun went out. 
So desolate grew the silence. O'er and o'er 

I watched for him, distracted with a doubt 
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Lest he should never return. Sweetest, you smile 

At this, my fervent folly ; but a boy 
"Will be a boy, and I had naught to wile, 

Save his glad song, my bosom back to joy. 

You have had those to love you all your life ; 

Your days have been all sunshine ; mine have not ; 
My earliest hours were spent in desperate strife, 

And life had then no single pleasant spot : 

Now, it is different ; on my tearful gloom 

Your eyes have fallen. Nay, never blush! — Next day 
My bird came back. Like Lazarus from the tomb, 

I sprang in joy. Sudden, arose his lay ! 

That was the happiest hour I ever felt I — 
There was a sweet entreaty in his strain 

Which thrilled my soul that, throbbing, seemed to melt 
In gentle sympathy with the singer's pain. 

I wondered at it, asking of my heart 

Whence his sad notes, when on the fence, behold ! 
Another wren, who turned as to depart. 

The first perceiving it, at once grew bold, 
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And, flying toward her, with his tiny bill 
Caressed and plumed her, while she seemed to pant, 

And yet was coy, as he, delighted, still 
Wooed on, she looking round with eye askant* 

But soon she rose with him, and toward the box 
Flew murmurously, and entered. Joyous then 

He sang, as though the glens and woods and rocks 
He first saw were around him — happy wren ! 

A minute, may be two, elapsed before 

They left their house, when, straightway, both departed 
It seemed my soul forsook the Stygian shore 

Where late it wandered, wan and heavy-hearted, 

Contemplating their bliss. They came again 

With twigs, and grass, and now $nd then a feather ; 

While ajl ths while my wren awoke a strain 
That spok§ content. Regardless of the weather, 

They labored on. One day a bird was gone. 

I missed it soon, but murmured not ; I knew 
The happy husband only seemed alone, 

For round the nest the men;y mannikin flew, 
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Half mad with joy, and ever and anon 

He entered, bearing in his shining bill 
Some delicate insect which his skill had won. 

So time went on — 01 very slow, though still 

He sang, and sang, and sang. Finally the pair • 
Sat on the fence together, while he strove 

To drown with nectarous song the murmurous air, 
Assuring her in poetry of his love. 

Another lapse, and from the box's door 
Peered little heads and still minuter eyes, 

Looking around for those who, watchful, bore 
Food to them, asking it with feeble cries. 

One fcnofning, on the woodbine, when I rose, 
Was perched a flock of wrens, that all the day 

Searched through the lucent leaves. At even-close 
They rose and flew — and came no more that way. 



THE 



PATHS OF THE PAST. 
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Fill me a cup of the wine that we drank in the hours 

of our youth ; 
Drink to the girls in whose sepulchres sleep what was 

Beauty and Truth: 
Yet, ere we quaff, a libation I pour — my saddest — my 

last — 

Peace to the souls of the angels adored in the Paths of 

the Past ! 

(62) 
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Fill me another ; this time, of the burning Burgundian 

vine; 
Drink to the hearts that were crimson with faith as the 

lees of the wine — 
Passionate hearts that, consumed by their love, lie in 

ashes at last : 
Peace to the spirits who walked to the stars from the 

Paths of the Past. 



Now to the Future : whatever it brings, let us meet it 

with eyes 
Calm as the forms of the beautiful beings embalmed with 

our sighs : 
Better than all, it will bear us afar where the solemn 

and vast 
Portals lie hid that will open to make us the things of 

the Past. 



1 



LA CHANTEUSE. 
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" The sweetest eyes were ever seen," sang one, 
Of orbs he loved, the Poet, Camoens, 
Singing to Katrine. That his golden pen's 
Melodious song, like Memnon's to the sun, 
Were mine, to praise the harmonies that run 

Concordant through that rhythmic voice of thine ! 
Hearing, I straightway nigh a Catholic shrine 
Was kneeling, while the hymning of a nun 
Chanting alone, — the sweetest of a choir 
Where all were sweet, — rose like the liquid lays 
Of Shakspeare's Ariel, or Eve's earliest praise 
Murmured in Eden ; while, like an Eolian lyre, 
My heart, by winds of heavenly harmony stirred, 
Murmured " The sweetest voice was ever heardV , 

(64) 
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At twilight, through the shadow, fled 
An ancient, war-worn knight, 

Arrayed in steel, from head to heel, 
And on a steed of white ; 
And, in the knight's despite, 
The horse pursued his flight: 

For the old man's cheek was pale, 

And his hands strove at the rein, 

With the clutch of frenzied pain ; 

And his courser's streaming mane 

Swept, dishevelled, on the gale. 

6* (65) 
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" Dong — dong I" And the sound of a bell 
Went wailing away over meadow and mere— 
" Seven I" 

Counted aloud by the sentinel clock 

On the turret of Time ; and the regular beat 
Of his echoing feet 

Fell — like lead — on the ear — 

As he left the dead Hour on its desolate bier. 

The old knight heard the mystic clock ; 
And the sound, like a funeral bell, 

Rang in his ears till their caverns were full 
Of the knoll of the desolate knell. 
And the steed, as aroused by a spell, 
Sprang aw&y with a withering yell, 

While the old man strove again, 
But each time, with feebler force, 
To arrest the spectral horse 
In its mad, remorseless course, 

But, alas! he strove in vain. 

" Dong — dong /" And the sound of a bell, 
Went wailing away over meadow and mere — 
" Eight !" 
Counted aloud by the sentinel clock 
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On the turret of Time ; and the regular beat 

Of his echoing feet 
Fell — like lead — on the ear- 
As he left the dead Hour on its desolate bier. 

The steed was white, and gaunt, and grim. 

With lidless, leaden eyes 
That burned with the lurid, livid glare 

Of the stars of Stygian skies ; 

And the wind, behind, with sighs, 

Mimicked his maniac cries, 
While through the ebony gloom, alone, 

Wan-visaged Saturn gazed 

On the warrior — unamazed — 

On the steed whose eye-balls blazed 
With a lustre like his own. 

" Dong — dong I" And the sound of a bell 
Went wailing away over meadow and mere— 
" Nine !" 

Counted aloud by the sentinel clock 

On the turret of Time ; and the regular beat 
Of his echoing feet 

Fell — like lead— on the ear — 

As he left the dead Hour on its desolate bier. 



Athwart a swart and shadowy moor 
The struggling knight was borne, 

And far away, before him, gleamed 
A light like the gray of morn ; 
While the old man, weak, forlorn, 
And wan, and travel-worn, 

Gazed, mad with deathly fear: 
For he dreamed it was the day, 
Though the dawn was far away, 
And he trembled with dismay 

In the desert — dark and drear. 

"Dong — dongl" And the sound of a bell 

Went mailing away over meadow and mere — 
" Ten !" 
Counted aloud by the sentinel clock 

On the turret of Time ; and the regular beat 

Of his echoing feet 

ill — like lead — on the ear— 

i he left the dead Hour on its desolate bier. 



In casque and cuirass, white as snow, 
Came, merrily, over the wold, 

A maiden knight, with lance and shield. 
And a form of manly mould, 
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And a beard of woven gold ; 
When — suddenly ! — behold ! 

With a loud defiant cry, 

And a tone of stern command. 

The ancient knight, with lance in hand, 

Rushed, thundering, over the frozen land, 

And bade him " Stand ! or die !" 

" Dong — dong P 9 And the sound of a bell 
Went 9 wailing away over meadow and mere— 
" Eleven I" 

Counted aloud by the sentinel clock 

On the turret of Time ; and the regular beat 
Of his echoing feet 

Fell — like lead — on the ear — 

As he left the dead Hour on its desolate bier. 

With his ashen lance in rest, 

Careered the youthful knight, 
With a haughty heart, and an eagle eye, 

And a visage burning bright — 

For he loved the tilted fight — 

And, under Saturn's light, 
With a shock that shook the world, 
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The rude old warrior fell — and lay 
A corpse — along the frozen clay ! 
As with a crash the gates of day 
Their brazen valves unfurled. 

" Dong—dong /" And the sound of a bell 
Went wailing away over meadow and merer— 
" Twelve I" 

Counted aloud by the sentinel clock 

On the turret of Time ; and the regular beat 
Of his echoing feet 

Fell — like lead — on the ear — 

As he left the dead Year on his desolate bier. 



LUCRETIA. 
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There rolled a howl along the streets of Rome, 

As if its ancient patron, to the skies, 
From street, arcade and pillared colonnade, 
Sent up her hungry cries. 



And there were sounds of trampling feet of men 
Moving in haste ; and each one, as he passed, 
Glanced in his neighbor's eye ; then onward dashed, 
Swift as the ocean-blast. 



From every hovel-door — each portico 
Of marble palaces, pale faces gazed 
On the pedestrians, passing to and fro- 
Mute, trembling, and amazed. 

(7D 
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And 9 ever and anon, that howl arose — 

The she-wolf's legacy — long, loud, and hoarse ; 
The voice of men aroused from deep repose, 
And surging on in force. 

Rome's alleys, lanes and streets were all alive ; 

All hurrying toward the Forum, from which came 
Impulsive words, followed by moans, that told 
The giver's heart in flame; 

And sparks from torches, lit at quiet homes, 
Waving in answer to the speaker's tones ; 
And the black crowd, with thunder which was Rome's, 
Replied with ominous groans. 

Occasionally the name of Collatine, 

In audible whispers, slowly crept about — 
And ever, as the orator's form was sefen, 
Went up a mighty shout — 

Another! and another! as his hand 

Upheld a bloody knife — his figure bent, 
Regarding them ; his aspect of command 
Loftily eloquent — 
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A bale-fire flashing from his eagle eye I 

As pointing unto something laid below, 
He saw a shudder, followed by a sigh, 
Pass trembling to and fro 

Among that crowd, with eager faces bent 

Up on his own ; and then came words of peace, - 
As though he painted home, and calm content, 
And joy unto surcease. 

Swayed, like the ocean by the hurricane, 
That sea of men responded as the name 
Broke on their ears — the pale polluter's name, 
Immortal in its shame! 

And mingling in a yell that shook old Rome, 

" Death to the Tarquins !" every voice arose. 
Women and warriors — all men and all time- 
Were Tarquin's foes! 

As autumn tempests gathering break, so broke 

That crowd in frenzy, rushing to and fro 
With blazing torches — Tyranny's iron yoke 
Dissolved like snow. 
7 
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And there were louder cries, and other flames 

Sprang to the heavens, till Rome was red with fire 
From Tarquin's palaces ; and Freedom rose 
From pale Lucretia's pyre. 



FAME. 



A stately being, golden-winged and glorious, 

With broad, high brow, blazoned with blooming bays, 

Around which glitter ever-radiant rays 
Of silver flame, art thou : a form victorious 
O'er mortal mould, a step of rarest air, 

That falling murmurs music — these, O, king ! 

Ruling the realm of bard's imagining — 
That hast been worshipped in the days that were 
And shalt be in all time — are thine. For thee 

Men seek, as in the dim, primeval days 

The chemist sought life's stone, through wondrous ways 
Now all unknown, though but a glimpse th^y see 
Of thy bright presence, suffering stripes and shame 
But for a spark of thy effulgence, Fame. 

(75) 



TO ONE DEPARTED. 



Thou wast a portion of etherial Air, 

And hast returned to it. In thee was Fire 
Fervid as Phoebus, fierce as my desire ; 
Earth lent its loveliness to make thee fair — 
Water its sensuous essence; each had share 
In thy creation. Starry were thine eyes — 
(Would I had never seen such planets rise I) 
Ruby thy lip and cheek, and debonair 
The midnight tempest of thy ebon hair: 

The imperial swanliness that made thee move 
As if a deity possessed thy love, 
Was worthy Dian, than thyself less fair. 
But thou art gone : Earth, Air, Fire, Water, gave, 
And took again: — I weep beside thy grave. 
(76) 



THE LOST PLEIAD. 
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Beautiful Sisters! tell me, do you ever 

Dream of the loved and lost one, she who fell 
And faded, in Love's turbid, crimson river ? 

The sacred secret tell. 
Calmly the purple heavens reposed around her, 

As, chanting harmonies, she danced along : 
Ere Eros in his silken meshes bound her, 
Her being passed in song. 
T (77) 
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Once on a day she lay in dreamy slumber ; 
Beside her slept her golden-tongu£d lyre ; 
And radiant visions — fancies without number- 
Filled breast and brain with fire. 
She dreamed ; and, in her dreams, saw, bending o'er her, 

A form her fervid fancy deified ; 
And, waking, viewed the noble one before her, 
Who wooed her as his bride. 



What words — what passionate words he breathed, be- 
seeching, 
Have long been lost in the descending years ; 
Nevertheless she listened to his teaching, 
Smiling between her tears. 
And ever since that hour the happy maiden 
Wanders unknown of any one but Jove ; 
Regretting not the lost Olympian Aidenn 
In the Elysium — Love! 






THE EXODUS 



(AFTER RttCKERT.) 
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Flying — like deer through a forest, the hunter behind, 
With the yelp of his hounds, and his horn ringing loud 

on the wind — 
Fearful aghast was Israel — she who had pined, 
Chained by Pharaoh, whose warriors were following 

behind. 

Banners and lances, and falchions, and shields, as they 

came, 
Flashed in the sun — flashed, scattering arrows of 

flame : — 
Trembling she fled, while shrieking she shouted His 

name, — 

The name of her God ! as her hunters tumultously came. 

(79) 
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Wildly the waters before her were raging; fiercely, 

behind, 
Rose the uproar of her foes, like a storm in the wind. 
Where should she fly? for, alas! she was dust in the 

wind 
Of the simoon that rose in its redness and followed 

behind. 



God was her guardian : he willed ; and away on each 

hand 
Gathered the waters ; while Israel fled o'er the strand. 
Fiercely her hunters pursue: they descend from the 

land, 
Chariots and horsemen careering like wind o'er the 

sand. 

Down, while the skies are obscured, and the lightning 

leaps forth, 
Making hell of the ocean, the sky, and the air, and the 

earth, 
Plunge billows on billows ; while breathing pestiferous 

breath, 
Shriekingly sweeps o'er the drowning. — the Angel of 

Death. 



i j 



ON A SUMMER NIGHT. 



All day, all day, the languid winds have slept, 

(If sleep it can be called, which is a swoon) ; 

And now the feeble stars and fainting moon, 

Like one who o'er a lover's corpse hath wept 

Till beauty's charms have flown — have slowly stept, 

Wan with the weary heat, unto their thrones. 

O ! for the pallor of the polar zones ! 

O ! for their icy breathings that are kept 

Fettered on hills of never-melting snow, — 

Prometheus-like on Caucasus — that we, 

Quaffing the freshness of the frozen sea, 

Might turn to statues in this tropic glow — 

This robe of Nessus, which through soul and frame 

Scatters its arrows of dissolving flame. 

(81) 




MARY GREY. 
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Spring is fair, but thou art fairer, 

Lady of the elysian eyes, 
Brighter in thy brilliant beauty 

Than a May in Paradise. 
Golden Asphodel is paler 

Than thy hyacinthine hair, 
And it breathes not (though a blossom 
Born to grace an angel bosom) 

Fragrance half as rare 

As thy sighs. 

(82) 
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In the old time, incarnated, 

Deities, descending, made 
Earth — Elysium; with their glory 

Hallowing each glen and glade; 
But the days when gods descended, 

With those deities, are gone; 
And their memories are so blended 
With that Past, they seem suspended 

Half in shadow, wan 
And decayed. 

But for this, though it be treason 

To thy beauty so to say, 
I had dreamed that dazzling Dian 

Blest my adoring eyes to-day; 
For thou art an incarnation 

Of a most poetic dream, 
Yet an actual creation, 
Claiming for thy simple station 

All that fair dost seem, 
Mary Grey! 



LETHE. 
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Aggressi sunt mare tenebrarum quid in eo csset exploraturi. 

Translation. — Nubian Geographer. 
Looking like Lethe, see ! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take 
And would not for the world awake. 

The Sleeper.— Vox. 

There is a lake whose lilies lie 

Like maidens in the lap of death, 
So pale, so cold, so motionless 
Its Stygian breast they press ; 
They breathe, and toward the purple sky 

The pallid perfumes of their breath 
Ascend in spiral shapes, for there 
No wind disturbs the voiceless air — 

(84) 
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No murmur breaks the slumberous mood 

Of that tenebrean solitude — 

No Djinn, no Ghoul, no Afrit laves 

His giant limbs within its waves 

Beneath the pale Saturnian light 

That swoons in the omnipresent night ; 

But only funeral forms arise, 

With arms uplifted to the skies, 

And gaze, with blank, cavernous eyes 

In whose dull glare no Future lies, — 

The shadows of the dead, — the Dead 

Of whom no mortal soul hath read, 

No record come, in prose or rhyme, 

Down from the dim primeval Time ! 

A moment gazing — they are gone — 

Without a sob — without a groan — 

Without a sigh — without a moan — 

And the lake again is left alone — 

Left to that undisturbed repose 

Which in an ebon vapour flows 

Among the cypresses that stand 

A stone-cast from the sombre strand — 

Among the trees whose shadows wake, 

But not to life, within the lake, 

That stand, like statues of the Past, 

And will, while that ebony lake shall last. 
8 
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But when the more than Stygian night 
Descends with slow and owl-like flight, 
Silent as Death (who comes — we know — 
Unknown, unheard, of all below) ; 
Above that dark and desolate wave 
(The reflex of the eternal grave !) 
Gigantic birds with flaming eyes 
Sweep upward, onward through the skies, 
Or stalk, without a wish to fly, 
Where the reposing lilies lie; 
While, stirring neither twig nor grass, 
Among the trees, in silence, pass 
Titanic animals whose race 
Existed, but has left no trace 
Of name, or size, or shape, or hue — 
Whom ancient Adam never knew ! 



At midnight, still without a sound, 
Approaching through the black Profound, 
Shadows, in shrouds of pallid hue, 
Come slowly, slowly, two by two 
In double line, with funeral march, 
Through groves of cypress, yew and larch, 
Descending in those waves that part, 
Then close above each silent heart ; 
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While, in the distance, far ahead, 
The shadows of the Earlier Dead 
Arise, with speculating eyes, 
Forgetful of their destinies, 
And gaze, and gaze, and gaze again 
Upon the long funereal train, 
Undreaming their Descendants come 
To make that ebony lake their home- 
To vanish and become at last 
A parcel of the awful Past, — 
The hideous, unremembered Past, 
Which Time, in utter scorn, has cast 
Behind him, as with unblenched eye 
He travels toward Eternity — 
That Lethe in whose sunless wave 
Even he, himself, must find a grave. 



NO MORE. 



No Mohb — no more I What vague, mysterious 

Inexplicable terrors in the sound ! 

What soul disturbing secrecies abound 
In those sad syllables ; and what delirious, 
Wild phantasies— what sorrowful and what serious 

Mysteries lie hid in them ! No More — No More ! 

Where is the silent and the solemn shore, 
Washed by what soundless seas, where, all imperious, 
He reigns ? And over what his awful reign 1 

Who questions, maddens ! what is veiled in shade 

Let sleep in shadow. When No More was made, 
Eternity felt hia deity on the wane 
And Zeus rose shrieking, Saturn-like and hoar, 
" " hat dread Prometheus — No Mohb I 



THE 



POET'S LOVE. 



(the poet communeth with his soul.) 



° Thou hast a heart/' my spirit said ; 
" Seek out a kindred one, and wed : 
So passes grief, comes joy instead." 

" True, Soul, I have," I quick replied ; 
" But in this weary world and wide 
That other hath my search defied." 

" Poet, thou hast an eye to see ; 
Thou knowest all things as they be ; 
The spheres are open books to thee* 
8* <89) 
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" Thou art a missioned creature, sent 
To preach of beauty — teach content : 
In life's Sahara pitch thy tent! 

" It is not good to be alone — 
Not fit for any living one — 
There's nothing single save the sun. 

" Beasts, fishes, birds — yea, atoms mate, 
Acknowledging an ordered fate : 
What, dost thou in a single state V 9 

" 0, soul !" I bitterly replied, 

For I was full of haughty pride, 
" Would in my birth that I had died 1 

" I feel what thou hast said is truth ; 
But I am past the bloom of youth, 
And Beauty's eye has lost its ruth* 

" I languish for some gentle heart 
To throb with mine, devoid of art, 
Perfect and pure in every part — 
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" Some innocent heart whose pulses' tone • 
Would beat in echo of mine own, 
Where I might reign and reign alone." 



" All this, and more, thy love might win," 
My spirit urged, " poor Child of Sin, 
That sickenest in this rude world's din. 



" Love is a wayside plant : go forth 
And pluck — love has no thorns for worth- 
The blossom from its place of birth. 



" Perchance, on thee may Beauty's queen 
And Fortune's, look, with smiling mien — 
With eyes, whose lids hold love between. 

" Spirit, I am of little worth," 
Said I, — " an erring child of earth : 
"Yet fain would own a happy hearth. 

" Mere beauty, though it drowns my soul 
With sun-shine, may not be my goal ; 
And love despises gold's control. 
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"Better the riches of the mind, — 
A spirit toward the spheres inclined, — 
A heart that veers not with the wind. 



" She might be beautiful, and gold 
Might clasp her in its ruddy fold — 
Have lands and tenements to hold : 



" She might be poor — it were the same 
If lofty, or of lowly name, 
If famous, or unknown to fame. 

" But she must feel the brotherhood 
I feel for man — the love of good ; — 
Life is at best an interlude, 

" And we must act our parts so here, 
That, when we reach a loftier sphere, 
Our memories shall not shed a tear. 



"With such a one, if fair or brown, — 
Gracing a cottage, or a throne, 
Soul ! I could live and love unknown I 
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" Yes, gazing upward in her eye, 
Scan what was passing in its sky, 
And swoon, and dream, and, dreaming, die !" 

" There is none such," my spirit sighed. 
" Seek glory : woo her for thy bride, 
And perish, and be deified !" 



" Why, soul," I said, " the thought of fame, 
Of winning an exalted name 
Might woo me, but my heart would blame 

" The coldness that compelled me forth. 
No ! somewhere on this lower earth 
The angel that I seek has birth. 

" If not, I will so worship here 
Her types, that I shall joy — not fear — 
To meet her in her holier sphere." 



THE EOBIN. 
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The woods are almost bare ; the mossy trees 

Moan as their mottled leaves are hurried by, 
Like sand before the Simoom, over the leas, 

Yellowing in Autumn's eye : 



And very cold the bleak November wind 

Shrills from the black Nor'-West, as fitfully blow 
The gusts, like fancies through a maniac mind, 

Eddying to and fro. 



Borne, like those leaves, with piercing cries, on high 

The Robins come, their wild, autumnal wail 
From where they pass, dotting the angry sky, 

Sounding above the gale. 

(94) 
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Down, scattered by the blast, along the glen, 
Over the browning plains, the flocks alight, 
Crowding the gum in highland or in fen, 

Tired with their southward flight. 

Away, away, flocking they pass, with snow 

And hail and sleet behind them, where the South 
Shakes its green locks, and delicate odors flow 

As from some fairy mouth. 

Silently pass the wintry hours : no song, 

No note, save a shrill querulous cry 
When the boy sportsman, cat-like, creeps along 

The fence, and then — they fly, 

Companioned by the cautious lark, from field 

To field they journey, till the winter wanes, 
When to some wondrous instinct each one yields, 

And seeks our northern plains. 

March and its storms : no matter how the gale 

May whistle round them, on, through snow, and sleet, 
And driving hail, they pass, nor ever quail, 

With tireless wings and feet. 



06 THE ROBIN. 

Perched here and there on some tall tree — as breaks 

The misty dawn, loud, clarionet-like, rings 
Their matin hymn, while Nature also wakes 

From her long sleep, and sings. 

Gradually the flocks grow less, for, two by two, 
The Robins pass away, — each with his mate ; 
And from the orchard, moist with April dew, 

We hear their pretty prate; 

And from the apple's snowy blossoms come 

Gushes of song, while round and round them crowd 
The busy, buzzing bees, and, over them, hum 

The humming-birds aloud. 

The sparrow from the fence ; the oriole 

From the now-budding sycamore ; the wren 
From the old hat ; the blue bird from his hole 

Hard by the haunts of men ; 

The red-start from the wood-side ; from the meadow, 

The black-cheek, and the martin in the air ; 
The mournful wood-thrush from the forest shadow 

With all of fair and rare 
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Among those blossoms of the atmosphere, — 

The birds,— our only Sylphids, — : with one voice, 
From mountain side and meadow, far and near, 

Like them, at spring rejoice. 

May, and in happy pairs the Robins sit 

Hatching their young, — the female glancing down 
From her brown nest. No one will trouble it, 

Lest heaven itself should frown 

On the rude act, for from the smouldering embers 
On memory's hearth flashes the fire of thought, 
And each one by its flickering light remembers 

How flocks of Robins brought, 

In the old time, leaves, and sang, the while they covered 

The innocent babes forsaken. So they rear 
Their fledglings undisturbed. Often has hovered 

While I have stood anear 

A Robin's nest, o'er me that simple story, 

Gently and dove-like, and I passed away 

Proudly, and feeling it as much a glory 

As 'twas in Caesar's day 
9 
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To win a triumph, to have left that nest 

Untouched ; and many and many a school-boy time. 
When my sure gun was to my shoulder prest, 

The thought of that old rhyme 

Came o'er me, and I let the Robin go. 

— At last the young are out, and to the woods 
All have departed : Summer's sultry glow 

Finds them beside the floods. 



Then Autumn comes, and fearful of its rage 
They flit again. So runs the Robin's life ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter sees its page 

Unstained with care or strife. 



BERENICE. 
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I would that I could lay me at thy feet, 
And with a bosom, warm with rapture, greet 

The rose-like fragrance of thy odorous sighs, 

Drinking, with dazzled eyes, 
The radiant glory of a face 

Which, even in dreams, adorns the Italian skies 
Of passionate love, — the AstartS of their space ! 

This, in some quiet, columned chamber, where 
The glare of sunlight dies, yet all is light ; 

With all around us ruddy, rich, and rare, — 

Books red with gold, and mirrors diamond bright, 

And choicest paintings, and rich flowers which bear 
Their beauty, bloom and fragrance day and night, 

(99) 
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And stately statues, white as gods, between 
The scarlet blossoms and the leaves of green, 
With all that Art creates, and Fancy rears, 
And Genius snatches from supernal spheres. 



All day, all day, dear love, would I lie there, 
With elbow sunk in some soft ottoman, 
Feeling far more than man, 
Breathing the fragrance of the enchanted air 
Swimming around thee ; while, with book in hand, 
I would unfold to thee the ancient sages, — 
Poet's, like Chaucer's, quaint, delicious pages. 
And wander thoughtfully through the Poet's land — 
Through it by night, — a calm, unclouded night, 
Full of sweet dreams. 



irmurous streams, 

ing with starry gleams, 

'd pause, entranced by Dian's amber light, 

atch the Nereid rising from the wave, 

i the Ocad lave 

faultless feet in lucid ripples, white 

'ian ivory with the milky ray, 

■Hng around their forms in liquid play. 
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Then to some tall old wood, beneath old trees, 

Which, in the primal hours, 

Gave birth to flowers 
Fairer than those which jewelled Grecian leas 
What time the Dryads wooed the summer breese. 
We 'd seek some mossy bank, and sit, and scan 
The stars, forgetting earth and man, 
And all that is of earth, and watch the spheres 
And dream we heard their music, and, with tears 
Born of our bliss, arise, and walk again, 
Languid with passion's epicurean pain. 

Treading the feathered grasses, 

Through misty, moonlit passes, 
On, on, along some vernal, verdant plain 
Our steps should falter, while the linnet's strain 
Made music for our feet, and, keeping time, 
Our hearts replied with gentle chime, 
As our souls throbbed responsive to the rhyme 
Of perfect love, which Nature murmured round, 
Making earth holy ground, 
And as the Gods who ruled all things we saw. 

Then giving way to mad imaginings 
Born of the time and place, — 
9* 



The perfume which pervaded space, — 
The natural emotions of our race, — 
We 'd vow that Love should be the only law 

Henceforth for earth — that even the rudest things 
Should love and be beloved ; while we, 
The Adam and Eve, should sit enthroned and see 
All earth an Eden, and with thankful eyes 
Reverence God in our new Paradise. 



CORIOLANUS. 
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How many legends have been told or sung 

Since Rome — the nursling of the wolf — arose, 
Lean, gaunt and grim, and lapped the bubbling blood 

Of fallen and dying foes I 

How many lyrics, which, like trumpets heard 

At dawn, when, clad in steel, the long array 
Of marshalled armies glittering in the sun 

Stretch, like the skies, away! 

But none so golden, chiv&lric, and holy 
As that of thine, Coriolanus — none 
In the imperial purple of old days 

But pale before its sun. 

(103) 
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True, thou wast proud, and deemed the people base, 

Prone to idolatry of those who sought 
Their April smiles — who fawned to win their votes, 

Nor dreamed them dearly bought. 

Thou, who hadst stood where Death reigned like a king, 

First in Corioli — thy wounds in front — 
Preferring neigh of steed and clash of arms — 

The battle's deadly brunt 

^o silken ease, and mirth, and song, and dance, 

And festal follies in Etruscan halls — 
Bacchantic revels, when the sun went down — 

Beyond the city walls, 

Couldst well gaze on the mass with eagle eye, 
Demanding as a right their voice, and blush 
To bare thy scars, while thy patrician scorn 

Made cheek and forehead flush. 



The base cabals — the hate which drove thee forth 

A wanderer, ennobled thee : thy fame 
Looked lightning on the curs that dared abuse, 

But lacked the power to shame. 
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Prouder thy spirit in that trying hour 

Than theirs who stung thee : well mightst thou go forth 
Undaunted, for thy fame was not of Rome, 

But, rather, of the earth. 

Yet it was hard to leave thy wife and babe— 
Virgilia and thy little one — hard to break 
The bonds that held thee to them: Rome grew dear—* 

Most dear for their sweet sake. 



But as their forms waxed dim, thy festering heart 

Looked from thine eyes ; thy swelling nostrils told 
The inward struggle, and thy heaving chest 

A human ocean rolled. 

Kneeling upon the ground, thy sinister arm 

Adjuring heaven, thy soul broke forth in tones 
Of thunder; but thy agony in that hour 

Pale Rome repaid with groans. 

Coldly, with stately step and placid brow, — 

A lull, — the herald of the approaching storm, — 
Thou went'st thy way toward Antium — trod its streets 

Without the thought of harm. 
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Humble was thy approach, but thou went'st forth 

A Mars of the Time — thy snorting steed arrayed 
And glistering with gold, while at thy heels 

A thousand clarions brayed. 

Rome from her seven hills looked down with fear, 
Appalled and breathless, while her people stood 
Like men awoke from sleep, amazed, aghast — 

With agues in their blood. 

Like an avenging angel with the sword 

Of wrath unsheathed, careering toward thy home, 
Through flame and blood, thou rod'st : thy coming shook 

The hundred gates of Rome. 

She, who abused, beseeched thee, but in vain — 

Humbled herself before thee ; yet thy hate 
Was unappeased ; and, like one stricken dumb, 

Rome gazed upon her fate. 

But when Volumnia came — thy mother — she 

Who bore thee 'neath her heart, and, at her side 
The one who, in thy softer hours, with love 

Thy trembling lip called bride, 
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Leading thy child — thy boy — the old hours came 

Like south wind over thee ; thy icy soul 
Dissolved in tears ; thy hard — thy iron heart 

Acknowledged love's control, 

And Rome was saved — Rome, who had wronged, was freel 

— Thou lost ! — O, never from the depths of Time 
Came sweeter record of the power of love 

Than this, in my poor rhyme* 

Never was story fuller of the strength 

Of love o'er hate : undimmed by age, it breathes 
A perfume, and a crown around thy brow, 

Coriolanus, wreathes! 



FLORENCE. 
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PROLOGUE. 



An humble cottage, overgrown 

With woodbine, stood beside a hill, 
And near it, murmuring through moss, 
Rippled a little rill. 

The hill was high and wore a crown 

Of leafiness, whence, gazing down, 
An eagle might behold the towers 
And turrets of a town. 

And many a pleasant country cot, 

Snowy, and peering through the green, 
With, now and then, a rivulet, 

Meandering, might be seen. 

(108) 
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But in the landscape, like a king, 

A short half mile or more away, 
A rude old castle stood, erect, 
Baronial and gray. 

Around it lay an ample park, 

With, here and there, a drove of deer ; 
A grim old Norman edifice, 

Dark, desolate and drear. 

Perhaps it was the morning sun , 

Which made the ancient building smile, 
But, nevertheless, a pleasant look 
Was on the aged pile. 

Perhaps it was with joy it smiled 

That morn, the merriest of the year, 
Which welcomed home its youthful lord, 
Young Lionel De Vere. 

Perhaps the thought of .earlier days 
Flitted athwart its granite brain; 
Perchance it dreamed it might behold 
Those golden hours again — 
10 
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Those hours when, in the tournament, 
Warriors, in glistering steel attired, 
Tilted before young demoiselles, 

Who blushed to be admired ; 

Or when the forest echoes rang 

With many a merry bugle-horn, 
And stag and hounds, a baying rout, 
Swept by, some autumn morn. 

But whether it was the morning sun 

Which made the ancient mansion smile, 
Or other things, a pleasant look 
Lit up the aged pile. 
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She stood* among her garden flowers, 

The very loveliest lily there, 
Beauty, bloom, purity and truth 
Unfolding on the air. 
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He paused among the trees and gazed. 
And, like a bark with sails unfurled. 
His heaving heart went forth to seek 
Another and a fairer world. 

V 

All heaven he felt was in her eye ; 

Its sunshine glistened in her glance ; 
The air he breathed was elfin air ; 
His soul was in a trance : 

"Ah, spirit of some virgin saint, 

Turn — turn those blessed eyes on me, 
And let me kneel and worship thee !" 
Deliriously said he. 

She raised her eyes, her maiden cheek 

Mounting the crimson tinge of dawn, 
And, looking timidly around, 

Stood, like a startled fawn. 

" Nay, do not fly," exclaimed the youth ; 

"Remain; allow my thirsty eyes 
To quaff thy beauty : I would drain 
A draught of Paradise." 
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Wonder awaking in her face, 

The maiden stood, with lips apart, 

Drinking his voice, whose cadence stole 

In harmony to her heart. 

And even as she stood he came, 

And, kneeling, bade her fear no wrong ; 
While all the while the murmuring air 
Moved musical with song. 

His words were not as others' words, 

His voice was like no other voice, 
Somehow, she knew not why, it made 
Her maiden heart rejoice. 

And from that moment all things grew 
Lovelier with light, because of him, 
And, like a cup of wine, her heart 
Wa9 crimson to the brim. 

" What shall I call thee V 9 asked the maid ; 

" How name thee?" "Clarence is my name," 
Returned the youth — " an honest one, 
Though all unknown to fame." 
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" And how shall I call thee 1" said he. 

"Florence," replied the maid — "a mean 
And humble village girl." « But fit," 

Quoth he, u to be a queen !" 

Day after day, at eventide, 

The stranger sought her, breathing words 
Of passion, while her timid heart 

Beat like a frightened bird's. 

But not with fear, for every pulse 

Was swayed by love, that, moon-like, rides 
The empyrean of the adoring heart, 
And rules its purple tides. 
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PART II. 

Merrily through the town they went, 
A proud, chivalric cavalcade 

Of knights and nobles and esquires, 
In silken robes arrayed. 
10* 
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And each sustained his high degree, 
But foremost there, without a peer 
In manly majesty of mien, 

Rode Lionel De Vere. 



The ostrich plumes which flowed and waved 

In silver clouds above his brow, 
Grew gray and lustreless beside 

That forehead's dazzling snow. 

The diamond broach which held the plume 

Flashed in the sunlight, like a star, 
Throwing its ever-radiant rays 
In rainbow hues afar. 

The ruby burning on his breast, 

Blazing and blossoming as he turned, 
Was fervid as his heart, which, fed 
With honor, nobly burned. 

And as he passed, his lofty head 
Bending in answer to the cries 
Of loving vassals, nobler form 
Never met woman's eyes. 
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A smile for one of mean degree, 

A courteous bow for one of high, 
So modulated both that each 

Saw friendship in his eye. 

Onward he rode, while, like the sound 

Of surf along a shingly shore, 
The murmur of a people's joy 

Marched, herald-like, before. 

Timidly, while before them pressed 

The peasants, in a little nook 
Two women stood — two timid things — 
To snatch a hasty look : 

One, weak and old — an aged dame — 

December toward its latter day ; 
The other young and pure and fair, 
The maiden month of May : 

Trembling with curious delight, 

She rose on tip-toe, looking through 
The mass of heads which, like a hedge, 
Bordered the avenue. 
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The sound of horns, which rolled and broke 

Like summer thunder, and the crash 
Of cymbals, while the hound-like drum 
Howled underneath the lash ; 

The toss of plumes, the neigh of steeds, 

The silken murmur of attire, 
As the proud cavalcade drew nigh, 

Filled her young heart with fire. 

He came, her lord, the lord of all 

Who watched and gazed afar or near, 
And as he bowed they hailed with shouts 
Lord Lionel de Vere. 

A trouble flitted through her face — 

A shadow, and before her eyes 
She passed her hands, as if to check 
Some terrible surmise. 

Nearer and nearer, while like one 

Struck dumb she gazed, the noble came, 
And as he passed the people flung 
Their blessings on his name. 
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One little cry — a feeble cry — 

The name of " Clarence/ 9 and she passed : 
He heard it not, its tiny sound 

Died in the clarion's blast* 
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PART III. 

The cottage stood in solitude, 

The woodbine rustled on the wall, 

The Marguerites in the garden waved 

In murmurs one and all ; 

And, rippling by, the rivulet 

Seemed sobbing, like a frightened child, 
Who, wandering on, has lost its way 
In some deserted wild. 

The day was waning in the west, 

And slowly, like a dainty dream, 
The delicate twilight dropped her veil 
On fallow, field, and stream. 
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The purple sky was sown with stars 

When Clarence came : she was not there, 
And desolately frowned the night, 
And stagnant was the air. 

But on the little rustic seat 

Where they had often sat, there shone 
A letter, and the noble name 
Along it was his own. 

" Farewell," it said ; " that I exist 

Breathing the word which is the knell 
Of love and hope, is not my will, 

But God's alone: Farewell. 

* 

" Never more on this once loved spot, 

Never more on the rivulet's bank, 
Shall we sojourn : my love, great lord, 
Insults thy lofty rank. 

" Go, seek some fitter mate : for me, 
Too poor to be thy wife, too proud 
To be thy leman, grief, despair, 

The death-bed, and the shroud." 
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He j*ead appalled, amazed, aghast, 
Stern as a statue, and the stone 
Was pale Despair, its haggard look 
Less awful than his own. 

A thought, and like a storm he dashed 

Along the grassy walk : no spark 

Shone from the cottage : all within, 

Without, around, was dark. 

He knocked and knocked, but no one came : 

He entered, and the silent room 
Was vacant, and his darkened heart 
Grew darker with the gloom. 

Next day the grim old castle stood 

Neglected : whether its heart of stone 
Was touched, I know not, yet I heard 
The ancient mansion moan. 

Perhaps I was deceived ; the wind 

Went howling over woods and moors, 
And round the castle, like a ghost 
Walking its corridors. 
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The snow had fallen hour on hoar; 

The wind was keen, and loud and shrill 
It whistled through the naked trees 
And round the frozen hill. 

The country everywhere was white; 

The forest oaks that moaned and pined 
Wore caps of snow, which, louting low, 
They doffed before the wind. 
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Slowly, with trembling steps he moved, 

Pausing, as if uncertain where 
To take his way, when, faint and far, 
A bell disturbed the air. 

And as with concentrated strength 

He sought the sound, a little light 
Shone flickeringly and glow-worm-like 
Through the ravine of night. 

A little light that with each step 
Became distinct, until his eyes 
Beheld a convent's welcome walls 
Between him and the skies. 

He reached the portal — rang the bell, 

And as above him rose the moon, 
Sank, like the storm : the portress found 
The pilgrim in a swoon. 

They bore the wasted wanderer in : 

Pallid but beautiful he lay, 
A form which seemed a thing of heaven, 

Though clad in suffering clay. 
11 
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And when, long hours of anguish gone, 

His eyes once more shone calmly blue, 
Looks that seemed grievous memories 
Dimmed their etherial hue. 



His soul, which many days had walked 
The ploughshares of consuming love, 
Wrung by the ordeal, raised its eyes 

Toward Him who reigned above. 

He sought the chapel ; at the shrine 

Knelt, while his eyes were wet with tears — 
God's love in holy harmonies 
Filling his penitent ears. 

Even as he knelt, the solemn mass, 

" Ora fro nobis, domine," 
Rose, like a dove on sun-lit wings, 
Seeking the heavenly *way. 



Concordant voices sweet and clear 

Rang through the consecrated nave, 
Discoursing melodies which rolled 

And broke, wave over wave. 
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As in an ecstasy he knelt, 

Cheeks, lips and eyes alive with light, 
Radiant, as if a saint, or Christ 

Himself, had blessed his sight. 

For in the voices one sweet voice 

Swam, like a spirit's, in his ears : 
He could not move, or speak, or breathe ; 
While slowly trickling tears 

Ran down his cheeks, as, louder still, 

The swan-voiced organ breathed its knell, 
And on its cloudy height of song 

Paused, trembled, moaned, and fell. 

But as its echoes died away, 

His spirit trod that golden shore 
Where hope becomes reality 

And sorrow is no more. 

He sought the abbess ; on his knees 
Unfolded, page by page, his grief; 
While she, albeit cold and stern, 
Wept, yielding to belief. 
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And Florence came, while Clarence stood 

In breathless silence far apart, 
A thousand hopes and joys and fears 
Conflicting at his heart. 

Throwing aside his pilgrim cowl, 

The youth fell trembling at her feet : 
"Florence," he murmured, "loved and lost, 
At last, at last we meet !" 

She stood in silence, with her eyes 

Fixed on his face — a heavenly calm 
From out whose subsidence of sound 
Came " Clarence," like a psalm. 

And then he knelt and told his tale : 
How he had loved in other lands, 
And she he sought had faithlessly 
Obeyed a sire's commands, 

And left him desolate ; how, when, 
After long weeks of aching pain, 
A pale, heart-broken, weary man, 

With fevered brow and brain, 
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He sought his native land, and stood 

Again within his castle halls, 
But found that soothing Peace had flown 
For ever from its walls; 

And how, when wandering in the woods, 

Accusing God of all his woe, 
Madder with memories of the Past 
Than any fiend below, 

She, Florence, like an angel, rose 

To calm his heart, and dry his tears, 
And fill his brain with melodies 

Stolen from statelier spheres. 

And how he sought to test her love, 
And feared, recurring to the past, 
That this, his eidolon of joy, 

Might prove too bright to last. 

And so, in humble garb, in state 

No loftier than the maiden's own, 
He sought her love, not for his lands, 

But for himself alone. 
11* 
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And how he came and found her gone, 

And since, month after month, in pain. 
Had followed her from town to town, 
With burning heart and brain ; 

And how, when hope was gone, and life 

Seemed like a land which lay behind — 
The future like a desolate void — 

How, when he most repined — 

i 

When death had been a welcome thing, 
Her voice, the concord of the spheres, 
Had called his memory from her tomb, 
On which it lay in tears. 

She stood and listened with her eyes 

And ears and heart— cheek, lip and brow 
Serene with happiness which shone, 
Like sunlight over snow. 

And with a breathless eloquence 

Which, more than words or vows, exprest 
Her boundless confidence, she hid 
Her blushes in his breast. 
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EPILOGUE. 

One day, in early autumn-time, 

In spirit, I traversed the plain, 
And sought De Vere's ancestral towers, 
And gazed on them again. 

They stood in green and glorious age, 

The rooks wheeled round the ancient walls, 
And peals of mirthful merriment 
Peopled the castle halls ; — 

Loud laughs, which made the watchful deer, 
With ears thrown forward, look and bleat, 

And seek a covert, while the sounds 
Followed their pattering feet. 

The swallows, twittering in the air, 

Seemed sharers in the general gladness ; 
The stares from oak and beech and elm, 
Chattered in merry madness. 
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Across the drawbridge, as I gazed, 

A merry, laughing cavalcade, 
With dogs in leash and hawk on hand, 
Dashed gladly down the glade. 

Among them, stateliest of them all, 

Sat one whose broad and ample brow, 
Though white with time, was full of life 
As lichen, under snow. 

And by his side, with smiling eye, 

And swelling breast, in robes of green, 
Rode one, round whom the nobles prest 
As round a loving queen. 

And after, hand on hip, two youths 
Rode gayly onward, side by side, 
Returning with admiring love 

Their parents' glance of pride. 

While in the distance, like a sire 
Who sees at Christmas festival 
His happy children laughing round, 
Smiled the baronial hall. 
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